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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  has  heen  prepared  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  response  to  a  directive  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Public  Land  llanagemcnt  (Appendix). 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  develop  a  program  of  action  for  the 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  most  effectively  meet  public  recreation 

needs  through  (1)  provision  of  new  recreation  f acilitits  near  and      ,l-     ,  . 

accessible  to  urban  areas,  (2)  alleviation  of  recreational  overuse  of 

undeveloped  public  lands  through  an  accelerated  recrealion  development 

program.,  (3)  implementation  of  a  fish  and  game  habitat  improvement 

program  v;ith  specia]  attention  to  lands  readily  accessible  from  major 

urban     PPnfPTc;        pnd      (  Li\     r!  p  t"  p  "rm  I  n  i' n  o     l^Vio     -rol  o     r>  f     n>--i.^     Iri-vi-lc-     "nxT    t->  t- r>n  r  n  r1 -J  r^ /-r 

^  ■    ■      -  ^      ^  --  -  ■  ~- j^ 

outdoor  recreation  opportunities.     — 

The  report  represents  a  preliminary  assessm.ent  of  the  'outdoor  recreation 

/ 
needs  and  capabilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managemen;:  to  help  relieve 

these  needs.   This  assessment  is  made  v/ithin  the  frameeork  of  the 

follov7ing  Departmental  goals: 

1.   To  provide,  by  1975,  average  public  recreation  opp^^rtunity 
at  least  equal  to  the  1965  national  per  capita  average  for 
each  major  regional  and  metropolitan  area,  with  special 
emphasis  on  areas  of  low  supply  and  lov;  per  capita  income, 


Coi.;plf-Le  by  19C5,  a  bclap.ccd  nntionnl  iiirtoric  and  naLvirrJ. 
prcr.crvaLJ  on  syr.l:oin  consiclinc;  of  v:i]dlifc  rc.f.uy,oc.^    j^arlcs, 

natural  ar^oar. ,  landr.-.arks,  In'.ytoric  and  cultnral  sites,  r.ccnic 

■■-.   ^\  ■  . 

rivex-;-. ,  estunirics,  islands,  v.'iido.r/ncss  areas,  rare  and 

endangered  specJ.cs,  sif;,nif icant  resources  on  public  ].ands  and 

within  national  recreation  areas. 


Tnroughout  this  report,  with  but  one  or  tv:o  exceptions,  there  has  been  no 

distinction  v.iade  bet\.'een  recreation  and  fish  and  v;ij  dl-Jfe  functions  per 

Rc.   These  proj:ra;a  activities  have  been  treated  toj^ether  under  the  broad 

lieading  of  "recreation."   Only  v?ild]ife  habitat  management  for  recreation 

purposes  within  120  roiles  of  .the  16  largest  urban  cenlers  has  been  given 

specific  consideration,  even  though  wildlife  programs  ii^  a  broader 
/ 

context  have  been  rricntioned  throughout  tlie  report. 

Primary  empliasis  is  on  identification,  of  broad,  "type"  programs.   Specific 
sites  are  mentioned  as  examples  to  illustrate  specific  needs. 

Progra^n  funding  levels  are  based  on  broad  estimates  and  indicate  relative 
v.'-orb  priorities.   Additional  v.'ork  must  be  done  by  the  iUuerai  of  Land 
Hanagei.nent  in.  a  m.ore  detailed  f o]J.ov,'-up  )"eport  to  soUdify  the  estimates. 

This  report  assesses  the  reereaLion  riceds  and  ]>i  ogrn^)  potential  for 
the  11  VJciitern  States.   It  dc^':;".  rioL  co\'ei-  the  needs  or  p;"ogram  for  the 
State  of  Alasl-a.  .         . 
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llocrcat  ion  noods  in  tiio  11  conti^;i:ovir.  li'cr.tcrn  Sl:nlo;;  arc  lai.xcly  urban 
oriented.   By  1975,  lA  percent  of  the  national  total  deficit  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  will  be  in  the  11  IJestern  States. 
Ninety-three  percent  of  this  need  is  within  120  miles  of 
7  major  urban  complexes;—  83  percent  is  within  AO  miles  of  these  7 


centers;  and  70  percent  is  in  central  and  southern  California.   Beyond  these 
needs  are  broad,  (^onfacility,  oriented  needs  for  such  activities  as  rock  -^-^^ > 
hounding,  hunting  and  r.iotorcyclii-!g,  v.'hich  ai-e  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Public  lands  ad:T!inistered  by  the  ]^LM  arc;  ideally  situated  to  relieve  a 

portion  of  the  Western  States'  recreation  needs.   Forty-  two  percent 

of  the  public  domain  lands,  68  million  acres,  are  located  v.'ithin  120  miles 


are  within  AO  miles  of  the  7  major  urban  ccxMolexes.   Tl'e  readily 
accessible  Cali.iornia  Desert  is  almost  all  jiublic  land. 

Considering  the  needs  of  tlie  population  and  I'ce  dynardc  grov.'lh  in  tlie 
varieties  of  recreation  activities,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  has  high  potential  for  meeting  recreation  needs. 


< 


}J     Los  Ange].es-San  Piego,  San  Franci.vCo-Sacr.-':::':!nto,  ])c-uver,  Portland 
Seat  tie-- Tacona,  Phoeni>;~Tucr-on ,  and  Salt  I-a!:e  City. 

Ij      (Same  as  \J   plus:   Spokane,  El  Paso,  Mbuquerque,  Fj. -sno,  Las  Vegas, 
Boise,  Reno,  Billings,  and  Great  Falls. 


The  Bureau's  present  recreation  program  is  small — virtually  no  funds  were 
availa1)le  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  for  new  facility  development. 
However,  considering  the  existing  broad  policies  and  the  available  land 
base,  redirection  and  expansion  of  existing  programs  toward  urban  areas 
could  relieve  needs  and  would  provide  a  nev7  dimension  to  recreation 
opportunities  in  the  Western  States. 

A  five-year  prograi-)  of  $113.5  million  is  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  provide 
an  adequate  program. 

A  facility  devclopnent  program  directed  toward  urban  areas,  v.uth  emphasis 
on  day-use  facilities  v?ithin  -^tO  miles  of  tlic  7  ]ai~gest  urban  complexes  in 
the  VJest  is  the  major  nev.--  thru'.it  witli.ln  tiie  agency. 

Clean-up  and  site  maintenance  will  be  subordinate  only-  to  faci3.ity 
development.   Clean-up  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  those  sites,. 
readi].y  accessible  to  urban  areas  v.'here  litterj.ng  and  ]K)llution  are 
rapidly  increasing. 

Comprehensive  planning  v.-'ill  liave  third  priority.   Conservation-inf oruu'ition, 
wildlife  habitat  management  (within  120  miles  of  the  16  largest  urban 
centers)  land  aceiiisit  j  on  and  tlie  preservation  of  arc]j;;elogical , 
historical  and  natural  sites  have  loVcVr  prioirity. 
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j   Getting  away  from  it  all,  Califoxmi; 
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TiiK  )'):o?ij:  and  the  land 

Recreation  Mocids 

In  order  to  meet  the  Interior  Department's  1975  goal  of  providing 
average  public  recreation  opportunities  at  least  equal  to  the  1965 
national  per  capita  average  for  each  major  metropolitan  ai-ea,  the 
majority  of  new  recreation  capacity  vjill  need  to  be  located  in  or 
nearby  major  metropolitan  areas  (within  40  miles  or  less  'ban  one 
hour's  driving  time). 

This  detennination  of  need  is  based  on  the  fact  that  (1)  >'!Ost  people 
live  in  a  few,  large  and  growing  metropolitan  areas  and  (2)  most 
recreation  is  sought  close  to  home  or  on  short  one-day  ard  overnight 
outings. 


Pfv,  r'"^**"*  v'*'  r- 


Needs  in  tiio  V7est 

In  the   II  contip.uous  VJestoirn  Stnt  es' there  d's  n  projected  overall  1973 
need  for  approximately  lA  percent  of  the  national  total  need  for'  nev; 
I'ecreation  capacity.   (Table  2,  Appendix). 

The  highest  total  facility  needs  occur  in  California,  v;]ierc  the}'  surpass 
needs  of  the  other  States  by  at  least  10  times.   Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
VJashlngton  have  moderately  high  needs.   Arizona  and  Utah,  have  modest 
needs,  and  the  remaining  five  States  have  relatively  lc>\.'  facility  needs. 
However,  needs  for  a  specific  site  v;ithin  any  State  or  locality  can  vary 

In  addition  to  facilitv  needs  there  is  aiiiDle  evidence  rj'  need  for 
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l:hc'.    l7"0)u-l    n'n   vlsilnl5on    nt'    vmitr.   of    tlu;   NriUionnl   ]'orost   nnd   X<!li(>nnl   Pnrk 
Sysl:c':-.!S ,    a    ]o}"go   jjarl.   of   v,-li:i.ch    arc    locnr.cd    :in    tlio  V.'csLoin    SUaCc^;    ('J'n1)!)c' .  ].) 
Other    indlcat.or.s   are: 

-  Bcinand    for-"  hunting',   and    fif'.hing   in    l.iic  VJcst.c):n  Stal.C'S.      This    ir. 
cxjicctcd    to   reach   nearly    130  million   days   per  aniuira  by   1973,    an 
increase   of   about    19   jiercent   over   1963. 

-"  The   "boom"    in   sales   of   off-high\7ay   recreation   v.:JTicles   v.'iiich    find 
a   primary    use    area   on   public   domain    .lands..       Fro;i.  1961    to   1967    tlie 
annual   jiroduction   of   dime  bug^.ys,    motorcycles,    lour-v.-lieel   drive   and 
over-snov;  vehicles   has    riseii   ])y    about    383   percent.       Total   production 
for    1970    is    expected   to   exceed    663,000  veh.iclcs,. 


Also   reflective  of    the  need    for   both   facility   and   noiafacility   oriented 

recreation  opportunities   are; 
/ 

-  Thorc   is    a   far    p,reater  percentaf],e    increase   of    pe^mlation    (2    1/2 

times)    projected    for    tlie  V?est   during    the   period  1960    to    2C)00 
than   any    otlier   region. 

-  By    the   year   2000    t'ne  ]>o]hi3  atic)n  v;ithin_  the   Pacific    census 
division    is   y^rojected    to  be    seccind   only    to    that  in    tlie   r!iddlo 
Atlantic   division   and  v;ill   nui-ibcr  i")oar"ly    33,000,000. 
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-  In    .1960   cue]    .•i^''a;in    ;in    .lOoT)    f  tinn"  .licr,    :in    the   l.'csl    civioycd    i\   lijj'.hor 
median    fjnnily    incouio    thnn   fnnJllc.s    in   of.hcr    ccmisus  regions. 

-  Tlu'   Vnciii.c   ccmrr.un    divjnjon    rankcxl    fiecond    ninonf,    l]\c.   nine    conciis 
division^,   j.n   ))C'.rcc.nt  :;2,erj   of.    196')   ]->opulatJon    residing    Jn 
incii.ropo].i  Ian    areas. 

U r b a n   A r c\ a   Is' c c dr.    in    t'lie__V^C5vi: 

Of    the  projected   relative   1975   recreation    facility   needs    in   tlie  West, 

99  percent    are  needed  within    the   120-iniles   overnight   service 

area    of    the    16    .largest    urbrm    centers.      IJinety-three   percent    of    tlie   3  973 

rcsidcnu   populr;tioii   of    tlie    1.1  ^s'cstcrn   States   v.'i.l.l    rerrJde    v.'i.tlrln   tlris 

came   area.       To    focns   more    closely^    about   93   percent   of    Ibc;    total 

recreation    faciJ^ity   needs    p.re   \vitbin    tiie   o\'erriigbt.   sc';."vicc    areas    of    tb.c 

t,uvcii   ■!u.J..L    uibcM    ^^.;„Hl.-:^c.:.   cf   500,000   cr  greater   pepv!' -' "^ --    (t^i^Io    '^ 

Ap]:)e.ndi.>:)  . 

V.'illiin    these    dvc-rnight    service   areas,    the  nec.d    for   recreation    is    fu)'tlicr 
concentrated  v.'itbin    ^lO  ini  les   of    tlie    city    ceiiters.      Tliis    distance 
represents    tlie    average   liiaxir.uini   that    rec7."eationi  sts   crc  vrilling    to    travel 
for   day-use   activities.      A   1965   Bureau. of  Outdoor   Ilecrciation   llouselio.ld 
Survey   has'sliov.Mi    that;    approxinate]  y    73   percent   of    al.l   recreation   ■ 
par  tieii^ati  on    occurs    on    day    tr'ips    or    in   a  ]:>eri.od   of    a   fev,'   available; 
liovn.'s.  .  '. 

Fully    83   percent    of    Ihe    total '  facili  ty    needs    for    the    1.1    V'estern    Slates 
oceu)':;   v.'j.tbin    ''lO  riiles   of    llic    7   vinjei)-   urban    eomjvl  e:;e;-. ,    .-jud    70   percen.t 
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of  the  need  is  in  Central  and  Sout.licrn  California.   Centers  of 
intermediate  need  are  Denver,  Po]"tland,  and  Seattle-Taconia.   Phoenix- 
Tucson  and  Salt  Lake  City  have  low  overall  and  per  capita  needs  (Table 
4,  Appendix) . 

In  summary,  recreation  needs  in  the  Western  United  States,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  are  urban  oriented.   The  questions  now  to  be 
answered  are:   How  can  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  help  m.eet  these 
obvious  and  critical  needs?   What  are  the  land  resources  available? 
Hov;  does  the  existing  program  deal  with  these  urban  needs,  and  v.'hat 
nev7  programs  are  required. 


/ 
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BLM  PUBLIC  LANDS 
IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES 

b|,E*  )20  MILE  RADIUS  rROM  MAJOR  URBAN  CENTERS 
<LM«tio*s  opproxImaU) 


BLM  Lcmds  to  Meet  the  Needs 

The  Public  Domain  lands — more  thon  162  ra-'13ion  acres  in  the  11  Western 
States — encompass  opportunities  for  virl;ua].ly  every  type  of  outdoor 
recreation.   VJitbin  this  domain  arc  forest  and  range  lands  >  lands 
bordering  some  of  the  outstanding  fishing  streams  in  the;  Nation,  lands 
washed  by  Ocean's  v^aves  and  lands  bordering  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
However,  the  largest  part  of  these  lands  are  serai-arid  ur  arid  in 
nature,  located  in  tb,c  lov/er  foothills  and  "desert"  cov.itry. 

Tlie  public  Dands  administered  by  EL'*'!  are  rich  in  life  ;  id  Irnd  forms. 

Myriad  species  of  plants,  birds,  mamiaalS;  fish,  and  rep. lies  are  present 

on  the  Public  Do}aain.   Of  major  recreation  importance  ;^.-e  those  bird, 

mammal  and  fish  soecies  classified  as  Rame.   Nearly  2.(   million  hie  name 

animals,  including  l.A  million  deer,  170,000  antelope,  oubstaiitial 

populations  of  big  horn  sheep  and  scattered  populations  of  such  species 

as  American  Bison  and, Moose,  use  these  lands.   Chukar  ]\-..rtridge5  several 
/ 

species  of  quail,  and  sage  grouse  are  present  in  good  vjiribers.   Trout   i 
and  otiier  game  fish  abound  in  such  streams  as  the  Madiroa,  Yellov7stone 
and  Rogue  Rivers  and  in  many  reservoirs.  Crabbing  and  f  •  rf  or  botton- 
fishing  for  oceanic  species  are  popular  in  coastal  arec  . 

Sprav7ling  sand  dunes,  deep  canyons,  natural  arches  of  \ind-formcd 
sandstone,   rocky  pinnacles,  all,  and  more,  are  present.   Many  of  these 
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.laiul    foriiiG    i\rc.    co-ipornblc    in    <|u:ilily    lo    those    cmcciii.jm.^^-cd    by    l;he 
NaLioiKil   rarl;   Syslem. 

Perlmp;;   of    r.i)i[\u]nr    ir.:i-)ort.ancc    in    Ihe   longer"   7:ccrealJo;i   use   pcason    in 
the   sovilliv.'CF. tern   deserl'    .lan(Js--in  many    instances    Lv.'o   to    three    times    the 
season    length    in    tiie  liiglier   elevations. 

About:  ^\2  percent:  of  the  vacant  Public  Domain,  or  68  niillon  acres,  is 
located  v;ithin  tlie  overniglit  use  zone  of  the  16  major  urban  ai'cas,  as 
follov.'s    (Table   ^i)  : 

-  'JX-'en-tiy- three  million    acres    are  v;itliin    the.  120-inile   use    zone 
of    t:he    seven  major  metropoli.tan    co:nplexes. 

-  Seventeen   million   acres    surround    tb.e    five   iiitermed  Latie   cities. 

-  T\?ent:y- eight   millicin    acres    arc   around    the    fom:   j;v:u:31er   urban  ■  • 

popuj.at:.! on    cenlic^-s.  • 

/ 
/ 

Approxiraately    2.7   m.illion   acj'cs,    or    lv;o   percent,    of    tlie  Ijurcau's    acreage 

is  v.'ithin   AO  r-iiles    of    the    seven  r,;ajor  hK;t)"cpolit:a.n    co;:!;) '.exes .      The    five 

3/ 
int:ermediate   cities-iiavc   about    the   same   acreage   of   bl.M    ;  ;<r.ds    available 

vn'.tlii.n   /fO  miles   or   one   liour's    driving    tim.e.      About    600, OOO   acres   of 

public   domain   lands    lie  v.'ithin    the   day-use    zones    of    the    lour   small   urban^' 

centers.       Considering    tlie    needs   ol    tlic   urban  population   and    the 

imaginative  and   dynamic   growth   in   the  variety   of   recreation  activities,    it 

call  be   categorically   st^^ited   that   some  of   tliese   lands   liol  .   high  potential 

for   recreation  development   or  management   to   relieve   the    ■  (  uionstrated   urban   needs, 


3/    El  Paso,    Texas;    Albuquerque,    Ne\7  Mexico;    Las   Vegas,    Kvada;    Fresno,    Calif.; 

and    Spokane,    Wastiingtou 
A/    Boise,    Tdalio;    Reno,    Kevada;    Bill  in.gs   and   Great    Falls,   /iontana. 

■J  1  • 


A   coi-iprc'luMisivc    invcMilojy    nf    .Sjjcci  J"  ;i  c    j.i\c\liiy    (ievoT  ojiinon !:    njlcr;   v.'illrin 

the.   .1.20-i;u.]c    radius    rc'iinJiu-.    to   bo.   cc>:np]  ctod .      V.'.i  .Idl  i  f  c   liabltat 

iiian?4',e!nc-at    potcvU:ia.l    on    these    landi;   ha..s   already    been    jnJlJally    idem;  ij' led. 

Approxiniatoi\*"-50   iiereoiU:   of    al.l    ].ar,ds   v.'ithin    tliis    ?:onc   offer  varyin-'-', 

.  ."v^.^-^  '  •  ^   ...      . 

~- ,  '  ^'\ 
poteiitJ.als  for  wildlife.  enhanceiPiont ,  jirodvic  t  :i  on  and  anr-ocJated  i)ub]ic  use. 

The  "close-in"  public  lands  offer  a  sizeable  potential  for  small  game 
hunting  opportimities  utili?:xng  natural  habitat  production  potential  and 
a  put-and-take  stocking  program  in  a  natural  environnient . 
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PROGl^AMS,  CAPABILITIES,  OPPORTUNITIKS,  AND  PROBLKHS 
Present  Prop.ram 

Personnel 

Staffing  is  inadequate — there  is  no  ful]-time  recreati&u  staff  at  the 
field  level,  State  Offices  have  only  one  recreation  specialist  who 
provides  general  guidance  throughout  the  State,  and  Service  Centers  lack 
adequate  staffing  and  authority  to  function  at  an  optinv.:;i  level  as  the 
•field  "arm"  of  the  Washington  Office.   The  Washington  O.'fice  should  be 
staffed  to  insure  continued  progrora  guidance,  direction  .nd  coordinatioii. 
The  Bureau  has  one  trained  biologist  in  each  State  of  fir-,  and  in  half  of 
the  district  offices.   The  Bureau  has  been  successful  J  securing  the 
cooperation  of  State  Wb'ldlife  Agencies. 

V  i 1 d  3  J  f  e  P V o  g  ram 

'j^U  .   ..,'  T  .n  .:  jr.,  ..,,._,.„„^.  .;  ,.   ^  ^.j  ,,,,  j.  „  j   (,^,,„^,1  1,;,,   , >>.,l,:).r   ,„  .,,^  or.  ^..„^,, .  «•  T.tfl.   -. 
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shifting   ciri)}h.asis    to\:ard   fisheries,    upland   game   and  \k.    'rfcAO..      Rare   ai'id 
endangered   species   prescirvatJon   has    received    a   signlfl.  nt   effort    cop^.p^'.red 
to   otiier   agencies   but   still   falls   short   of  meeting    the  vieed    for 
preservation.      I'juch   effort    is   being   put    on    coordinaleo  overall   land   use 
plnnnirig   and   a   positive  v?ildlife   production   ^ukI   protec  :ion    ])rograin   in   high 
value  v;ildlife   areas.      Because   of    low    fui'sdiing   and    inf!'    :ic>n   prac(:icr!lly 
all  Pioneys   nov;   go   for    salaries  v/itli    fev;   oppor tvmities     :-    spend  iv.oncy   on 
development   projects,      P^resent   proc;rai:i   J cvcl    is    itijoui      •■.   iiillion   arinually. 
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Genernl    Kc'crcotion    Aronr;    nnd    F;<rilitios 

■Fuiidinj;   for   recrea(.:I  on    ±r,   noL   on    a   ]  cv.'.l  vhich   v.'ill  dccX    Iclcnl.j  f  ;i  od   need;;. 
Records    r.liow    thnl'    fundr.   avallali.l  p.   for   recrent.ion    (cxf.Jndiinf^   rondr,   and 
vildlifo)    in   fiscal  years    1967,    1968,    and   1969  v.'crc  o-„ly   $lJi   million,    $2.6 
million   and    $2.0  iiullioa    respectively.      T'nis    rc]n-er.enVs,   slj.p.lil'.ly    less    tiian 
one   ]-)crccnt    of    the   ar.i.ounl:   availa]^le    to    tlic  National   Vnk   Service    in    fiscal 
year   j.969.      V'ithin    the   Bureau,    recreation    f-unds   Make   i.o    only    ai-'out   2.2 
percent   of    total   appropriations.  "... 

The   current   }'ureau   recreation   prograi?.   is   oriented    to'v.-c  rd    idcntif  j.cation 

and   construction   of    Sinall    ca-T.piri[;   and   picniclcinp,   site:  .    largely   overloolang 

/ 
imaginative   programs    tliat  v;ould    identify,    develop,    an<- manage   larger         . 

recreation    areas    to   allov/   use   of    the   puhlic   lands    as   ''room   to   roam." 


Maintenance   of    developed    sites    and   general   sanitation  and   protection 
v;ork   on    the   public   lands    is   not   keeping   pace,  v.'ith  .use ,    resulting   in 
site   deterioration,    vandalism,    littering   and   cnvironi:.-atal   poLlution, 


Information .Program 


Aside    from    tlie   publication   of   "Roo;n    to  Roam,"    and  vai'ic  "5    statev.'idc   or 
regional   lamting   and    fislring  maps,    there   is   no   existJ';       bureau\v'ide  program 
of   vi.sitor   contact,    inf  ormat.i  on ,    ori(.-;)itation    and   geno   .1    or   on--s:i  te 
interjnretation. ,    all   of   v.diJ.ch   are  -.  ecer,sary    to   arespon   ible,    continuing 
effective   rccreatj.on    program.. 
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Regulations  and  Proceduros 

Tiic   jiureau's   c;xist:inj;   r.ud   nev.'ly   dcvo.l.opod   rcc7.'paL:i.oii   rcou]  nl; ions   provide 

a   f  rar.icv'oii:   for   admin  is  Li:a  Lion. 

Kc-crontion   Use 

In    tlio   pssl:    iivL!   years    recorded   use   of    Lhc  Public   ])o;'inin    lands    for 
recreation   lias    risen   hy  nearly   ''iOO   percent,    to   an   estii'-iated   5V   inillion 
annual  visits,    incliuiin,^;,    13.6  luilljon   Imriting   and    fishing  visits    in    196S. 
Because   only   a    sraall   a'.:iount    of    the   Public   Doraain   has   been    developed   and 
admi.nistered   for   recreation   purposes,    the  majority    of  -this   use   is 
extensive  or   primitive   in  nature.      Sightseeing,    picnickirg,    camping,    rock 
hounding,    fishing,    hunting   arid   off-road  vehicle   travel   are   some  of   the 
most   frequeiTt   uses. 

Tlie   Bureau   of   Jyarid  Manageincnt    j)resent]y   bias    177    dcvclOj'ed   recreation 
sites   nationv.'ide  v;hich    can   accoir.modate    12,''iG0   ])eople   at    any   one    time.        • 
Assuming    that    tliese   sites  were   used   at    capacity    for    fou:;  montlis    a  year, 
these   facilities    couD.d    accoiainodate  no  r.ore    tlian    1.5  rniliion  visits. 
Yet,    during   196S    there  \;ere   so!r.e    9  million   camping   and    -.i  cni  cb.ing   visits 
to   tbie   public   lands.      Tlic;   Bureau,    therefore , 'has    d'evc:lo]  cul    facilities    to 
accoi.Dridate   only    about    17   percent   of   its   visitors. 


]..') 


The  I'ecrection  use  pattern  on  the  Public  Domain  reflects  previous  public 
policy,  the  plvysical  characteristics  of  tlie  land,  and  the  preference  of 
tlie  user  public.   ])eveloj)iiient  of  .large  recreation  complexes  hits,  not  been 
encouraged  in  the  past,  and  development  programs  proposed  have  not  been 
adequately  funded.   The  lands  involved  are  largely  ar.id.  with  sparse 
vegetation,  and  flat  or  rolling  topography.   The  user  public  tends  to 
look  on  these  lands  as  "room  to  roam,"  a  big  backyard — a  place  to  drive 
sand  buggies  or  motorcycles,  to  collect  rocks,  and  in  general.,  wander 
and  roam  v/ithout  restriction. 


.■d4 


This   situation  presents   niTa^xu:  difficulties,      TiiTS T!" — -f^-:  .■■-^-^•^A nn   Ti-p yp  n n <* 
be^eft--4ev<ritap'crT3'nfhiGh--a-7:^e»4«''Or-~iin:ft^  0'~iirbiaji_.c,ejirt.fers . 

•^XPJ-^d-.iy  J    extensive   use    is    uncontro]J,ed ,    causing    dama!;?    to    the 

problems. 

A  BLM  recreati^on  program  must  be   created  v/hich  will  r-.:S"ol"ve— fch-e-e-e 

/ 

1.  Proviax-^  0^  adequate,  conveniently  located  recre^i..ion  opportunities 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  urban  areas. 

2.  Managem,ent.„0f  the  present  extensive  use  of  the  Pul  .':  ic  Domain  to 
encourage  these  activities,  v/hile  insuring  safety  of  the  user, 
and  preservation  of  the  natural  environment. 
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0]2^p_o  r  luivi  tic  s 
The   dlvcrsily    of    llic    Public    l)oiii.-.n'u  .lauds    in    toriiis   of   land   ar.d   3.:i.fe   forir..'.;, 
clevat:ioii   und   cliiiialo    ciinracl:cri<:;l..i.cs ,    and    tbcn'r   .locaLJon   v.'itli   rcsi)c!ct:    Lo 
pojuilatioii   GCMitcri^,    and   er; tiablislied   and   iiojnjJa.r   units   of    the   Ka(.ionaI 
Forest   and  National   Park   Systems,    indicate   their  potential    for   satis- 
faction  of   both  urban    oriented   and  more  remote  recreation   needs. 

Witli    tb.e   authori(;y    conveyed   under    the   Classification   and  liulliple   Use 
Act   of    196^5    Public  Lav?    88-607,    the.   Bureau   should   be   cxoc-cted    to  play   a. 
larger   role   j.n  meeting    these  needs. 

Though      comprehensive    recreation   p.la.niiing    for  all    Public  Doiv.ain  ].andG    is 

yet    to  be    completed,    many    specific    recreation  values   l-ia'e   already   been 

rccognized--not    only   by    the   Bureau  but   liy    the  user   publ;.  c   and   com^aercial 
en  t  e  7" r)  r  j  s  e 

Many   oppoi'tunities    associated  v.'J  tli    tliesc   values   \;il].   be   l':>st   or  v.-ill 
remain   unreal. ized   unless   adequate   fufxds    are   apprcpriat  e>';    for  managcinent, 
iinprovcMiKmt ,    maintenr'nice   aiid    re-'',u]  ation.   of   key    resource-,    and   s:ites. 

New  Fa c ill  t}^  -lll2ilL<l^'' 

Tlie   Bureau  has    existing   plans   over    the  "next    five   years      o    construct   nev? 

caraping   and   picnicking   sites  v;j\tli   a   one    tii-.ic   use    capac.i'y  for  ap-proriivjately 

15,000   people.      Total   dcvelop:r.cnt    costs  v?ill  1)e   about    ^J   millioi'.      VJithin 
this   overa].].   program,    sites    to   serve    11,000   'people  v:iJl   ])C    located 

■v.'lthin   ].20  miles    of    citjes   having   over   500,000   populat; -i;i .      llov/ever 
only    2^500    units    of    ea.pacity    are   no;.-   planned    v.'itbin    ''lO  v.J  ]_es 
of    lliCfie    cJ.lies.      'J'his   jirogra.m   :i  s    .si-iall     in    ai.iriunl:    of   nvv:   opportunity 

provided,    and    o' j'ers    only    very    basic    facihilies. 
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P-lauG   for    Lra.il   devclopn'.ent,    priiriitiive   areas ,    visiLor  infonuallon 

service",    and    the  many   oLher   acijivities    that  liiakc^up   a  total 

recreation   prograiii  are   in    th.e   ionv.atlve  £;ta[;e.      Additional  inanpov;er 

vill  be  needed    to   convplote   and   iiiip lenient    this   prograir..      Special 

cinphnsis  v;ill  be  given    to   developu'icnt   of:   nev;  recreation   site   plans 

located  within    the   ''iO-r,ii].e   day-use   zone   of    the   seven   largest    urban  centers. 

A  dcvelopr.ient   prograi?.  designed    to   provide   adequate  nev:  facilities    to 
high-need   areas   of    thic  V'cst  v;ill   require   the   expend.iture   of   $30  million 
over    the   fiscal  year   1971-1975   planning   cycle.      About   $22.8  p.illion 
v.'ill  be  needed   for   operation   and  maintenance   of  nev/   and   existing 
facilities   over   the   sanie   period.      This  v:ill   provide   apv'roximately 

l)/,UUU    units    of    m-w    i:aijcicii,_y  . 

Tv'.'o  specific  facility  developvacnt  programs  v;]\ich  seem  to  offer  high 

potential  use  are  construction  of  facilities  near  sites  of  overuse,  , 

and  sites  near  interstate  highv?ays. 
/ 

pverflov?  from  National  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service'  areas — Much  of  th-e 
overuse  that  is  currently  threatening  to  destroy  the  v.  lues  of  ipany  of  the 
national  parks  and  iiiuch  of  the  pressure  being  put  on  I'^c   national  forests 
could  be  alleviated  by  developing  overnight  facilities  on  Public  Dor.iain 
lands  adjacciit  to  these  areas.   The  Bureau  manages  lair.'!  on  tlie  pcripliery 
of  most  of  tVio.  national  forests  and  parks.   An  example  of  tlie  potential 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  BLM  PUBLIC  LANDS  TO 
MAJOR  NATIONAL  PARKS  AriO  RECREATIONAL  AREAS 


(Location*  approsimal* ) 


can  be  seen  in  tlie  sites  developed  by  the  Bureau  along  the  Madison  River 
in  Montr.via  \\'])jch  serve  as  overflow  facilities  for  campers  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

A  full  field  survey  is  needed  to  determine  vhere  sites  can  be  classified 
and  subsequently  developed  for  recreation  use.   Present  knov/ledge, 
however,  indicates  a  reasonable  program  for  construction  of  such  over- 
nigiit  facilities  v/ill  require  about  $3.7  million  over  t/ie  5-year  period. 
This  will  produce  nev:  capacity  for  5,000  persons  at  one  time. 


In  I  (i  r  s  t  a  t  e  H  i.  gh  v;  ay  s  -  -  Tl  i  e  Bureau  of  Land  Management  can  play  a  riuijor  role    ;■  .\ 

in  the  development  of  overnlghi:  facilities  along  major  higliway  routes.     ; 

Significant  mileages  of  both  the  interstate  and  the  Federal  aid.  priniary 

road  systems  are  located  on  or  adjacent  to  public  doinsin  lands.   During 

1967 >  tiiere  were  over  9  billion  vehicle  miles  traveled  on  the  interstate 

systejn  in  the  11  Western  States.   By  1975,  this  figure  is  expected  to 

reach  32  billion.   Most  of  the  States  have  a  policy  of  not  providing 
/ 

overnigh, t  camp  facilities  along  the  high\;ays  and  private  enterprise  is. 
not  keeping  up  v/ith  the  demand.   The  Bureau  could  help  supply  a  badly 
needed  service  by  providing  this  type  of  facility. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  a  5-year  program  of  $3.7  million  v;ill  produce  a 
total  of  5,000  new  units  of  capacity. 

Other  Recreation  Resource  of  the  Public  Domain 

The  Public  Domain  lands  offer  outstanding  natural  and  historical  resources 

v.'hichj  \;iien  properly  managed,  can  provide  significant  •Jicreation 

opportunities. 
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Some  specific  examples  of  these  resources  mid  Lbeir  potential  arc: 

Wild  aad  Scenic  Rivers — IVo  of  the  8  river;;  already  designated  for  V.Uld 
and  Scenic  River  status — the  Rogue  and  the  Rio  Grande — are  wholly  or 
partiaD.ly  within  the  Public  Doiaain.   In  addition,  major  segments  of 
7  of  the  27  study  rivers  named  Jn  Public  Lav7  90-542  cross  Public  Domain 
land.  ■      • 

Planned  devclopuient  and  management  of  portions  of  the  Rogue  and  Rio  . 
Grande  will  require  about  $2  million  in  facility  development j  $1.5 
million  in  land  acquisition,  and  $1.3  million  for  roads  and  equipment. 
Planning  costs  for  the  study  rivers  \7ill  approximate  ^$200, 000. 

National  Trail  System — Tlie  Bureau  has  primary  management  responsibility 

to  be  studied  for  inclusion  in  the  Nati.onal  Trails  Systerr..   In  addition, 
because  of  its  management  responsibility  on  lands  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Cascade-Sierra-Nevada  and^Rocky  Mountains j  proposed  routes  of  the 
Pacific  Crest  and  Continental  Divide  Trails,  the  Bureau  will  be  a 
primary  administering  agency  for  connecting  and  side  tr.-.'ils  to  these 
major  components  of  the  National.  Trails  System. 


Cost  and  output  estimates  are  not  available  for  this  program. 


Archaeological  and  Historic  Sites — An  estimated  400,000  archaeological 
sites  exist  on  the  public  domain.   A  number  of  these  hc.ve  been  identified 
as  having  higli  scientific  value.   In  addition,  there  are  'hundreds  of 
historic  sites  \7hi  cli  represent  an  im.i)ortai)t  heritage. 
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To  aclo(jual;cly  iiroscrve  und   control    thci   use  of.    the   arc:3jacoloi;:ical  or  \ 

liistoric.  flit  PS  having  siv.aif  icani;  values,  a  five-year  program  of     / 

/     I     ■  i      /  "^Z    ^ 

$5.2  luillioa  will  be  necessary.  /  ^y.../ ■■/■.■(    v^-r.'."  ;_. 


VJildlife — There  has  been  an  average  '26  percent  annual  increase  in 
hunting  and  fishing  days  use  of  the  'Public  Domain  in  the  period  1965  to 
1968,  from  5  million  to  8.9  million  user  days. 

By  19V5>  thte  estimated  demand  for  this  type  of  recrcati  n  on  the  Public 
Domain  will  increase  bj   70  percent  over  the  3  968  use,  t;-;  an  estimated 
15  million  days. 

The  potential  for  increasing  v/ildlifc  population  on  the  e  lands  is 

significant,  but  is  dependent  on  an  expanded  program  of 

habitat  improve^r.ent.   At  the  present:  time,  39  percent  c   the  small 

gam.c  nab3.tat,  J  J  percent  or  tne  risnii.ng  srrcams  and  ^J  -.ercent  or  tne 

lakes  and  reservoirs  are  in  unsatisfactory  condition  fo"  wil.dlife.   As 

a  resu.lt,  m.ajo;:  \\'lld]ifc  species — antelope,  deer  and  hi  .b.orn  sheep-'-havc 
/ 

declined  in  number  by  about  15  percent  since  .1.962.  ^ 

The  public  use  for  wildlife  potential  could  be  further  :-nhanced  by 
gaining  access '  to  approximately  8  million  acres  of  curi,:ntly  inaccessible 
public  domain  land  throughout  the  West.   Access  to  the.:.-^-  lands  is 
privately  owned  and  access  right3--of-v;ay  would' have  to  be  purchased. 

More  than  30  rare  or  endangered  wildlife  species  occur  on   Bureau 
administered  lands.   An  estimated  5  percent  of  the  western  Public  Domain 
lands  offer  suitable  habitat  for  the  management  of  sucli  species. 
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App.roxiinalely  $2,000.  OOvO  \n\s   spent  for  )iabit:at"  management;  and  research 
on  Bureau  of  Land  Mangcment  lands  in  1968.   To  adequately  provide  for 
tTic  projcc' ed  increase  in  use  pressure  on  the  wildlife  resources 
around  the  urban  centers  an  $1]..7  million  five-year  program 
is  planned.   This  effort  vould  concentrate  on  small  game  and  fishery 
habitat  improvement.  ^  ■ 

PrJ.mitive  Areas — Tlie  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lias  identified  79  areas 

containing  11  million  acres  as  potential  wilderness  areas.   Nine  areas, 

encompassing  almost  9  million  acres  of  this  total  are  in  Alaska,  the 
remainder  are  in  tlie  11  Western  States. 

These  areas  represent  an  excellent  opportunity  to  preserve  another 
segmeiit  of  natural  environment.   Designation  of  these  areas  as  components 
oi    Lue  wationaj.  iviidorness  bystem  or  a  similar  type  system  \7ould  assure 
future  generations  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  natural  environment. 

Arid  Land- — Outside  of  western  Oregon  and  northwestern  California,  mucTi  of 
the  Federal  Public  Domain  lands  in  the  contiguous  Uni'cd  States  are  semi- 
arid  in  chaiacter.   These  Jands  include  some  of  the  m:sL  interesting 
desert  environment  found  anyv^herc  in  the  v?orld. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  arid  lands  in  a  fcv;  hours  driving  time  from 
almost  all  of  the  16  urban  centers  in  the  West.   For  txamplcj  the  entire 
California  desert — some  11  million  acres  of  public  ].a;  -1- — is  v;ithin  4 
hours  driving  time  from  Greater  Los  A.ngoles,  with  its  11   million  people. 
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Incrcar:ingly,  people:  lool:  to  the  arid  Icndi:  to  find  r.ot  only  recreation, 
but  also  cJ.ean  air,  ojkmi  space,  natural  beauty,  and  relief  from 
congestions   This  i«  eGpecially  true  durrnj-^  the  extended  use  season  of 
fall,  winter  and  spriiig,  v;hen  ter.iperatnrer;  in  these  areas  are  moderate. 

The  grov;ing  demand  for  outdoor  activities  ranging  from  the  traditional 
types  througli  dune  buggy  driving  and  motorcycling  to  parachuting,  dry 
land  sailing  and  rocket  launching,  is  being  felt  nov?  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,   /.ll  indications  are  tliat  this  dcm.and  u'ill  increase 
dramatically  in  the  future. 

Projected  program  costs  for  the  managenient  and  develoj  ;  .tnit  of  the 
Cci].ifornia  desert  indicate  a  5-year  cost  of  approximately  $5.0  mil.lion. 

A  million  recreation  visitor  days  annually.   Activitic   include  boating 
and  other  v/ater  sports,  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  sightseeing,  and 
rock  houndiiig/  There  are  also  v/ildlifc  values — deserL  bighorn  sheep, 

V 

mule  deer,  sm^all  game,  and  waterfovjl  are  found  througlitjut. 

The  lower  Colorado  lliver  lies  in  the  immediate  service  area  of  l^as  Vegas 
(50  miles)  and  Phoenix- Tucson  (100  mi3.es)  .   It  is  also  readily  accessible 
from,  the  southern  California  urban  complex  (200  m.iles)  . 

The  present  }>rogram,  staff  and  facilities  are  inadequate  to  cope  with 
existing  and  prospective  use.   Less  than  2  percent  of  lie  present  total 
use  pressure  is  adequately  served  by  existing  f  aciliti '.-s. 
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The  opptn  Luiilties  and  iictid  for  iiianageuienU  and  development  aiti  tremendous. 
Provision  cf  adequate  opportunity  during,  tlio  .197.1 -197 j  period  wiJl  require 
about  $5  n:illion. 

Water  Based  Recreation — Approximately  250  Federal,  State  and  lo.cnl  v/ater 
district  reservoir  projects  involvins  Federal  public  domain  lands  have 
been  identified  for  potential  developinent  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
throu;;;h  1985.   Each  of  these  proposed  projects  has  so.^e  potential  effect 
on  the  Bureau's  fish,  v^ildlife  and  recreation  prograrrri. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  reservoirs,  when  develop^ed.  could  supply 
50  million  visitor  days  of  v.'ater-based  recreation.   /  rproxiii.ately 
50  percent  of  these  projects  lie  V/ithin  120  miles  of  .he.  16  largest 
\'.'esterri  population  centers. 
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ACTION  VROGKAM 
_rrop,rr!:n  Fundin.^',  aiicl  )^rlor n  t'..i os 


Considering  the  potential  of  the  Burcnu  for  meeting  rccrcntion  needs  in 
the  Western  States,  it  is  dilficult  to  vindorstnnd  Vi^y  more  Federal 
recreation  dollars  have  not  been  made  available  to  this  agency.   These 
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lands_.cire.  availab3,e  iii  lai'ge  quantity  and  can  provide'  a  base  for  all 
types  of  recreation  activities.   The  lands  are  in  Federal  ov;ncrship 
thus  requiring  no  acquisition  money.   Some  of  these  lauds  are  in  close 
proximity  to  high-need  urban  centers.   Needed  is ^develo pment,  operation 
and  maintenance  funds. 

Developing  recreation  opportunity  on  the  public  lands  should  be^ _ 
one  o f, Jth e  high_sho_rt  run  Federal  priorities.   One  way  to  obtain 


out  tliat  an  option  iii  a  fixed  recreation  budget  situas-ion  is  to  assess 
•Federal  recreation  priorities  and  shift  budgets  on  tViis  basis. 

The  questio)i  then  is  hcv;  much  money  should  be  laade  available.   The  need 
is  there  and  the  land  base  is  there  to  handle  a.lmost  any  feasibl.e  amount, 
Realistically,  hov7ever,  the  Bureau  s"hould  move  ahead  i.n  p].a)"n"icd  steps 
rather  than  in  one  big  jump.   The  Bureau  must  increase  its  planning, 
engineering  and  recreation  staff  to  enter  into  a  great] y  expanded 
recreation  program. 

The  Dei)artment  shou'^d  n.ake  every  effort  to  obtain  a  rc^asonable  but 
effective  funding  level  for  the  Bureaxi's  recreation  program-..   The 
follo'i.'ing  ])rograi:i  proposal  i]  ].ust rates  hov;  funds  v.'Jl].  ])e 


?.[> 


allocatuu.  Tlui  fundin.  Icvclr.  and- the  rroarmn  ton.af  do  uou  n.c=.,s..:..y 
agree  wi.h  the  Bureau's  optir.u,,.  5-ycar  proaran  as  alo^  in  the  prooran  .■ 
ncmorandu...      Tnir.  proposal  departs  £ro=,  th.  existing  plans   in  order    to 

niore  ef fectivG^--Rrovi.dc  naeded   recreation   opporCvmxty. 


Activity 


NoAs--  facility  development: 
.Construction  (including 

site  planning) 
Operation  and  maintenance 
(existing  capacity) 

Cleanup  and  r.iaintenance 

Planning  (comprehensive) 

Ranger  Force 
Visitor/Centers 
\-Jay  Stations 

Archaeological  and  historical 
preservation 


Funding  levels  by  years 


F^:"71    : 

FY' -7  2 

11.1    : 

IS..  A 

9.9 

.1  6 . 9 

6.0 

.■  lO.O 

2. A 

3.3 

„•! 

.J_L_Q. 

.6 

••  .6 

3A.0 
17.1 

3.8 


.2 


5.0 


50. 

0 

22. 

8 

8 

iP. 

.0 


.2 

A 

5.  A      • 

6.0 

— — 

3.  A 

3. A 

.2 

.A 

.9 

1.5 

5.2 


Urban  sraall  g'ime  and  fish 
habit'at 


l_Jl 

...1^ 

„B..9. 

u.:l 

11.1 

18.5 

8A-,0 

113.6 

It  is  not  too  late  to  seek  the  additional  funds  needo.  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
T1U.S  ,.ay  require  reallocating  existing  ceilings  hut  i^  is  inoperative  that 
"i^nn^ediate  attention  be  g<ven  to  the  role  the  public  d  ...^in  lands  can  play  .n 
the  iield  of  recreation  and  fund  adjustvncnts  be-K^ade  .ccordingly. 
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Highest   priority  V7ill   be   ^ivon   to   tliose   activities  v;liich   can  have   the 
greatest   effect   on   the  major   recreation   problem — a   lack  of   adequate 
urban   recreation  opportunities. 

A  nov?   facility   clcvclo]->i,K"nt   program,    including   i)lnnnj'n^.    construct  ;i  on  > 
operatj  on.  and   r.iaiiiten.-Micc,    is    the  major  nev?   tlnuat  v.'i  thj.n  .  tlic   agoicy. 
This  v.'ill   he   directed    tcA.'ard    the   urban   arcc'S,    vJtli  major   Ciiphasis   on 
■  day-use   fa.ci.'l  itics   v?i!li.in    ''lO  mjles   of    the   scvcui   largest   urban   complexes 
in    the  \7cst. 

Certain   broad   p^uido.lincs   v.\ill  be   fol].o\:e'd   in   allocating';,    tl'.c   nev: 
fac.1lj.ty    fuiids: 

At  least  80  ipercoirc  of  the  totcil  appro^irJ.r.'tion  V/li.!  be 
;i  1  i.fx.'a  1  ; '0  ior  nro'i ec t.*^  xocatc-c!  v.'itfiin  wo.  \^\  \o".  r^.'  ■  il''..'> 
major    (300,000   po])iilat.i  on)    i.\nC\    3  ntcrm.ediaLc   si/.ed    '  -— 

(230,000  population)_   cities,      A  minimum   of    three- .fourths 
of    t.liis  ,  amount    sliould   be   utilized  A.'itlri.n  7i0  miles  of    tliose 

V 

cities. 

Cleanup   and  mainten.ance    of   undeveloped    a}:eas   and    sites  vn'.ll   be 
subordinates  only    l:o   facility    develcipmcnt .      Cleanup    effriMs   v.'ill  be 
concentrated   on.    tiiose   sites    readily   accessible   to   url^ah    ai'eas   vdiere 
litter;! n[;   ai'id   pollulicA    is    rapidly   incrcasinj;.      P):ovis?.on    of   v.'aste 
disposal   faci.liti.es    anci   i/.aintenancc;   I'O'sonnel   \-,'ill    lie   .st.rcssed    in 
conjvi:."iCtion  \"j  tli   cleaviup    to   avoid   i"C:currin;:;   'proMems    in  l!i;',h-use 
areas. 


ri 


Coniprohcnsive  planning  vl]l  have  th;ird  px'lorlty.   While  comprehensive 
planning  is  necessary  to  insure  an  effective  program,  previous  planning 
has  already  identified  numerous  key  situations  where  iraniediatc  acLicn 
is  necessary.   The  Bureau  should  concentrate  on  action  programs  before 
doing  more  long-range  planning. 

The  remaining  activities,  conse^rvation  information,  wildld.fe  habitat 
managernent  (within  120  miles  of  the  16  largest  urban  centers),  land 
acquisition,  and  the  preservation  of  archaelogical,  historical  and 
natural  sites,  have  lower  priority.   These  are  importa>^!»;  functions  in  the 
overall  agency  program,  but  are  by  nature  less  respons:Ive  to  urban  area 
needs. 


/ 
/ 
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Re  command at ions 

The  following  recomniendations,  based  on  situations  or  opportunities 
identified  earlier  in  this  report,  tof^ether  with  funding  levels  and 
priorities  examined  earlier,  represent  an  action  program.  v;hich,  if 
implemented,  will  iielp  to  meet  identified  critical  outdoor  recreatioii 
needs  and  v;ill  also  provide  a  f rai;iov;ork  for  a  Bureauud.do  outdoor 
recreation  program  encompassing  all  of  the  Public  Domain  lands. 

The  recreation  needs  in  the  Nation,  and  in  the  West  are  in  and 
immcdiateJ.y  adjacent  to  the  urban  areas.   More  than  SO  percc-nt  of  the      ■ 
faci.lity  needs  in  the  VJest  are  within  120  miles  of  the  seven  large 
urban  complexes.   To  provide  opportunities  where  the  people  are  it  is 
recommended  that: 
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capacity  of  67,000  OTU's  by  1975  at  a  construction  cost  of 
$50,000,000,  \vith  annua]  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of 
$5,000,000  annually  thereafter.   This  program  should  be  designated 
primi\rily  to  serve  urban  area  populations,  and  have  the  highest 
funding  priority  among  the  various  recreation  activities. 

In  recognition  of  tlie  magnitude  of  the  recreation  needs  of  the  16  major, 
urban  areas  in  the  VJestern  United  States,  it  is  recoTjnended  that; 
2.   Coiisistent  with  its  multiple-use  responsibilities ,  the  Bureau  designate  and 
.classify  an  appropriate  portion  of  the  J'ubli.c  Do"iain  lands  existii-!g 
vjitlijn  25  miles  of  cities  of  over  50,000  population,  40  miles  of 
cities  over  250,000,  and  120  miles  of  cj  tic-;  over  500,000  as 
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having  rc'.crcuition  as  their  highest  and  best  use,  and  operate 
or  dispose  of  such  ].ands  in  accordance  witli  this  use. 

Litter,  .garbage,  waste  and  associated  health  hazards  result  from 
uncontrolled  use  of  public  lands.   In  order  to  m;vintain  tlie  recreation 
potential  and  overall  integrity  of  this  "room  to  roajn,"  it  is  recommended 
that: 

3.  The  Bureau  undertake  an  .expanded  cleanup  program  immediately 
after  funding  becomes  available.  Some  4,000  sites  and  2,000 
miles  of  road  administered  by  the  Bureau  now  need  this  service. 

Follov.'ing  initial  cleanup  some  500  sites  should  be  provided  v;ith 
basic  sanitation  facilities.   All  sites  and  roadv.-ays  shou]d 
receive  r.ont  i  riin'nr'  maintenance  to  prevent  fnrtlio.r  decrada  t.  I  on  of 
environmental  quality.  "~~ . 

For  opti.niuni  m.anagement  of  the  suggested  recreation  program,  it  is 
recoirariended  that: 

y 

4.  The  Bureau  expa.nd  its  recreation  staff  capability  ^  placing 
strong  emphasis  on  attracting  employees  with  a  hi  gl)  degree 
of  professional  competence. 

Further,  it  is  recommended  that: 

5.  Tlie  Director  of  the  Bureau,  together  vn'-th.  the  Secretary's 

. llanagemeiit  Staff,  reviev?  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Bureau  to  accomrnodaLe  a  strong,  comprehensive  and  \-ell~i.ntegrated 
recreation  program. 
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To  opLiiai./ic  Llie  rocj-'t-MLiou  benefits  V7hic:li  may  be  expef.tc.d  Lo  accrue  frc/in 
tbe  Public  Domain,  it  is  recommended  t.hat : 

6.  The  Bureau  develop  coinprelicnsive  recreation        , 

plana  for  the  public  .lands  by  1975.   The  Lovjcr  Color^ulo  River, 
central  and  poutiicrn  California,  as  a  unit,  should  be  ^.^'ven 
highest  priority  in  this  planning. 

Such  plans  should  be  in  accord  v/itli  the  Bureau's  planning  sysl.cm  and 
the  comprehensive  Statewide  outooor  recreation  pirns.   P]ans  should 
include,  identification  of  recreation,  historic  an'"  cultural  sites  to 
be  developed  and/or  protected.   The  plans  should  cstablisli  priorities 
of  action  to  serve  areas  of  greatest  needs,  ident'/'y  i  ands  to  be 
transferred  to  other  jurisdictions,  dovr:lop  imagi.' -itive  solutions  to 

To  satisfy  the  f as t-grov/ing  demand  for  vjater-based  re;::r'eation  activities 
and  to  capitalize  on  tlie  exi.sting  potential  it  is  rcc.  :.;,nen.ded  that: 

7.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  dcvelo))  a  m.emorandu   of  understanding 
vjith  the  Corps  of  I'ingineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama'  '  on  for 
admiriistration  and  development  of  recreation  faci  .  ;  ties  on  Federal 
water  impoundment  projects  developed  on  Bureau  of  '.•.and  Management 

•  administered  lands. 

To  help  peoj)le  recognize,  use>  appreciate^  and  care  £■  r  the  recreation 
resources  of  the  Public  Domain,  it  is  recommended  tha'.. : 

8.  The  Bureau  establi..^:li  a  "ranger"  force  whose  pui"p(..-c  vjould 
be  to  pro\'ide  visitor  infojTuation  and  assistance  ,  ra!  to 
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protect"    Lhe   resources.      There   is   iirauediate  need   for   ten   such 

positions   in    the   California   desert  v?ith   expansion   to   50   positions 

Bureauwide   b)'    1975. 
It    is   also   reconiraended    that: 
9.      The   Bureau   cstabj.isli   a   conscrvation-jnf  ormation-in(  erprctation 

f  ^ 

program  that  V7ill  readily  acquaint  people  v.'ith  wh"l.— is  available  <i'"/>'^'  ■"*'"^' 

and  vhcre  it— j.s,  and  to  stimulate  their  interest,  underst£mding 
and  desire  to  care  for  these  values.   Thi.s  can  be-;,  l  l;e  accomplished 
by: 

~  Visitor  Centers,  located  in  conjunction  v;itli  fiate  and  District 
Offices.   These  v.'ould  pr^esent  to  tlie  public,  '.hrougli  a  popular 
•and  appealing  program,  information  of  recreat :  -n  opportunities 
and  other  resource  programs  of  the  public  lands. 

-  way  b rations,  locatea  on  interstate  or  prxmar;.;  hjghvjays 
adjacent  to  or  v.^itliin  tiie  boundaries  of  Eurcau  of  Land 
Management  recreation  lands.   These  v.'ould  prov;'de  information^ 
directions,  and  interpretive  services  on  recintion  opportunities 
within  the  local  area.   Other  services  availc'lJ.e  v;ould  include 
sanitary  disposal  systems,  drinking  water,  tr:  .h  receptacles  and 
first-aid  capability. 

Much  of  the  Public  Domain  remains  unidentified  to  the  user  public.   Such 
lands  servo  only  limited  multiple-use  purposes.   In  vJev;  of  the  Bureau's 
responsibilit)'  for  multi-purpose  management  of  all  Pu';lic  Domain  lands 
and  because  these  lands,  often  hold  values  for  public  recreation  or  fisli 
and  wildlife  values,  5t  is  reccmm.endcd  that: 
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10.  The  Jjurp.au  pursue  a  program  of  public  land  identification  by. 
signing  and  boundary  markers  to  bring  r.ucli  lands  into  active 
public  use. 

In  a  ntin.iber  of  locations  tbrougbout  the  VJcst,  access  to  Public  Domain 
lands  is  denied  by  private  lan(;iowners  v.'ho  control  tlie  only  reasonable 
routes  of  ingress  and  egress.   Such  situations  have  often  resulted  in 
private  capitalization  on  public  assets.   Private  hunting  clubs  and 
pay-for  liunting  operations,  for  example,  have  sprung  up  using  the  Public 
Domain  as  a  private  hunting  preserve.   In  order  to  effectuate  better 
multiple-use  management  of  these  inaccessible  Public  Domain  lands  in 
the  West,  it  is  recommended  that: 

11.  The  Buireau  expand  its  land  arfin-i  «i  t-I  on  pffoTio  f^^-  p.ccccc 
riglits-of-way  to  novj-isolated  Public  Domain  lands. 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMEMT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

WAS!-ilI^G:TON.  D.C.  20240 

July  18,  1969 


Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

From:     Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land  Management 

Subject:   Bureau  of  Land  Management  Outdoor  Recreation  Program 

1  hereby  direct  tlie  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  undertake  a  joint  review  of  policies  and  programs 
relating  to  the  use  of  BLT^I  lands  for  recreation.   The  purpose  of  the 
study  should  be  to  develop  a  program  of  action  for  J'LM  to  most  effec- 
tively meet  public  recreation  needs.   Such  action  s;:Duld  be  directed 
to  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Provision  of  nev;  recreation  facilities  ner:   and  accessible 
to  high-need  urban  areas  of  the  West.   Tlvi.-.  would  inc].ude 

500,000;  and  a  secondary  group  of  areas  tv    r   cities  over 
250,000;  and  on  an  "as  need"  basis  smal]  ci-niunities.   It 
could  be  carried  out  through  a  combination  of  transfer  of 
lands  to  State  and  local  governments  and  ('■vect  Federal 
development  and  management. 

/ 

2.  Alleviatjon  of  recreational  overuse  of  uric:  ■veloped  public 

lands  through  an  accelerated  recreation  do  ..  '?lopvnent  program*. 

3.  iTuplementation  of  fish  and  game  habitat  i.)-..^   .:ovcment  programs 
including  big  and  small  game,  with  special  attention  of 
lands  readily  accessible  from  major  urbaii   .  nters. 

During  consideration  of  the  above  objectives  speci:^  attention  should 
be  given  to  determining  the  ro].e  of  arid  lands  in  ]:'  oviding  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities. 

A  preliiainary  report  based  on  these  objectives  sljob.'.d  be  made  to  me 
within  60  days. 


/s/  Harrison  Loesch. 
Harrison  Loesch 


Tabic  2.-- Overall  FstiDiated  Rec-reation  Deficits  and  Populafion  (1975) 

for  Kleven  V/cstcrn  States 

Census  Division 

and  State OTU  Deficits  Population 

Pacific  Census  Division 

California  8,198,600  2/*, 427, 000 

Oregon  498,200  2,044,000 

Washington  476,600  3,295,000 

Mountain  Census  Division 

Arizona  171,000  2,110,000 

Colorado  .    719,000             '  2,447,000 

Idalio  94,100  730,000 

Montana  80,200  724,000 

Nevada  51,100  1,011,000 

New  Mexico  118,300  1,065,200 

Utr.h  113,400  1  ,.'i.~iu  j.»uu 

Wyoming  31,000  350,000 

Total  10,551,500  39,353,200 


U'.'S.  Total  75,046,000  218,746,000 
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Table  3. — Recreation  Deficits  and  Populations  (1975) 
Within  the  Overnight  Service  Area  (120  miles)  of  the 
Urban  Centers  of  the  Most 


Ma.jor  Cities  over  500,000  Population 


Deficit  Population 


Los.  Angeles  -  San  Diego  5,22/j,800  14, 91^,000 

San  Fi-ancisco  -  Sacramento  ,  2,859,000  8,107,000 

Denver  679,800   "  1,903,000 

Portland  482,800  1,914,600 

Seattle  -  Tacoma  347,400  2,532,700 

Phoenix  -  Tucson  148,300  1,809,100 

Salt  Lake  City  •     121,900  1,098,000 

Subtotal  9,859,900  32,278,300 

Percent  of  Total  (Table  1)                  93%  82% 

Cities  over  250,000  Population 


Deficit 

Population 

107'900 

599^000 

95,500 

545,700 

78,400 

852,200 

15,100 

._745J_00 

436,700 

3,402,000 

4% 

9% 

El  Paso  __ 

Albuquerque 

Fresno 

Las  Vegas 

,Sub  total 

Percent  of  Total  (Table  1) 

Other  Population  Centers  over  50,000 

_Po]Hilation 

Boise  61,600  329,400 

Reno  42,000  236,600 

Billings  37,100  '     180,600 

Great  Falls  ^OJSlP..  209,000 

Subtotal  161,400  955,600 

Percent  of  Total  2%  2% 


Totals  for  16  major 

urban  renters  10. .458, 000  '36,635,900 

Percent  of  Total  (Table  1)  .     99%  93% 


Def: 

icit: 

61, 

,  600 

42 

,000 

37 

,  100 

_20 

dSlP.. 

161 

,400 

2% 

10, 

.458 

,  000 
99% 

Year 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 


NPS 

42,299,836 

46,288,794 

47,833,913 

50,007,838 

54,923,443 

59,284,869 

58,676,953 

62,812,000 

72,287,800 

79,039,800 

88,457,100 

94,092,900 

102,475,145 

112,140,600 

133,081,100 

139,675,600 

150,835,600 
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Table  1~VISITATI0N  FEDERAL  RECREATION  AREAS 

1952-1968 

Corps  Eng, 
BSFW         TVA  Projects 


33,006,885 

35,403,050 

40,304,037 

45,712,868 

52,556,084 

60,957,273 

68,449,500 

81,521,000 

92,594,500 

101,912,500 

112,762,200 

122,582,000 

,  133,762,300 

^V160,336,000 

^•^15 1,000, 000 

^50,000,000 

^'157,000,000 


4,260,789  19,796,509 

4,686,909  23,017,220 

5,202,260  25,496,934 

6,974,447  27,779,977 

7,555,334  30,186,896 

8,668,580  33,099,907 

9,113,665  26,600,408 

9,936,145  40,459,392 

10,753,992  42,348,993 

11,120,93,3  42,481,143 

10,870,542  44,963,181 

12,400,000  45,500,000 

14,000,000  47,600,000 

12,900,000  49,400,000 

13,800,000  63,915,000 

15,600,000  57,957,700 


30,000,000 

41,000,000 

54,000,000 

63,000,000  - 

71,000,000 

85,000,000 

95,000,000 
1(^6,000,000 
109,000,000 
120,000,000 
127,000,000 
147,000,000 
156,000,000 
168,600,00^^ 
193,700,000 
204,000,000  (est) 


19,590,100  44,360,000   22'7,o6o,000- 


Reclam. 
Projects 

7,725,000 

8,238,000 

9,180,000 

10,702,000 

12,752,000 

n/a 

19,499,000 

22,719,000 

24,300,000 

25,600,000 

27,006,766 

34,700,000 

34,300,000 

36,500,000 

44,800,000 

47,900,000 

49,600,000 


BLM 


Total 


14,500,000 
•30,300,000 
37,800,000 
43,547,700 
56,900,000 


137,089,019 
158,573,973 
182,017,144 
204,177,130 
223,973,757 
247,010,629 
277,389,526 
323,447,537 
351,285,285 
380,154,376. 
411,059,789 
456,274,900 
502,6j7,445 
570,176,600 
,637,496,100; 
'663,681,000 
685,285,700 


*   Denotes  visitor  days. 


Bureau  of  Und  Ma.aGomont 
Library 

p.nvex  S3ry]c3.  O^nteS 


8/26/6S 


Table  4. — Recreation  deficits  and  population  by  county  (1975)  within  city  core  and  day-use  service  areas  (40  miles) 

of  urban  centers  in  the  West  in  reference  to  lands  managed  by  BLM±./ 


Major  cities  over  500,000  population 
CORE 
Los  Angeles-San  Diego 
San  Francisco-Sacramento 
Denver 
Phoenix 

Salt:  Lake  City 
Pori-land 
Seattle 

Subtotal 

Day-use  (40  miles) 
Los  Angeles-San  Diego 
San  Francisco-Sacremiento 
Denver 
Phoenix 

Salt  Lake  City 
Portland 

Seattle  ' 

Subtotal 
Total 

Cities  over  250,000  population 
CORE 
El  Paso 
Albuquerque 
Las  Vegas 
Fresno 
Spokane 

Subtotal 


Population 


OTU 
deficits 


Percent 
population 


Percent 
deficits 


BLM  ownership 
(acres) 


Percent  of   : Percent  of  BLM  lands 
total  BLM   :   within  120  miles 
western  lands  ;   of  the  16  cities 


11,912,000 

5 

,004,200 

30.26 

47.42 

206,866 

1,536,000 

1 

,175,400 

3.90 

11.13 

17 

505,400 

489,000 

1.28 

4.63 

0 

1,168,000 

117,800 

2.96 

1.11 

1,951,058 

531,100 

34,400 

1.34 

.32 

2,944 

542,100 

186,600 

1.37 

i.76 

788 

1,101,600 

190,700 

2.79 

1.80 

66 

17,296,200 

7 

,198,100 

43.90 

68.15 

2,161,739 

537,900 

64,900 

1.36  / 

.61 

3,761 

3,975,500 

1 

,102,900 

10.10 

10.45 

84,081 

878,100 

159,400 

2.23 

1.51 

5,854 

69,000 

1,600 

.17 

.01 

430,315 

107,600 

13,000 

.27 

.12 

3,621 

833,100 

102,600 

2.11 

•   .97 

12,869 

856,100 

75,700 

2.17 

.71 

136 

7,257,300   1,520,100 


24,553,500   8,718,200 


18.41 
62.31 


14.38 
82.55 


540,637 
2,702,376 


1.3 


3.2 


0.3 
1.6 


.8 


4.0 


397,700 

92,000 

1.01 

.^7 

0 

372,600 

72,000 

.94 

,68 

3,000  (est,) 

703,000 

7,400 

1.78 

.07 

250,000  (est.) 

481,000 

46,000 

1.22 

.43 

45,462 

262,700 

34,100 

.66 

.32 

0 

2,217,000 

251,500 

5.61 

2.37 

298,462 

.2 


.4 


fN 


_!/  All  land  statistics  refer  to  vacant  public  lands.   They  exclude  reserves  and  unperfected  lands. 


Bureau  "of  Lind  Wanagemenl  "    """" 
Bidg.^50,  Denver  Federal  Center 

X)enver,  CO  80?^e  4.— Recreation  deficits  and  population  by  county  (1975)  within  city  core  and  day-use  service  areas  (40  miles) 

of  urban  centers  In  the  West  In  reference  to  lands  managed  by  BLM  (Cont;) 


Population 


Cities  over  250,000  population  (cont.) 
Day-use  (40  miles) 
El  Paso 
Albuquerque 
Las  Vegas 
Fresno 
Spokane 

Ljub  total 
Total 

Other  population  centers  over  50,000 
CORE 

'Billings 
■/   Reno 

Boise 
-^  Great  Falls 
Subtotal 

Day- use 
Billings 
Reno 
Boi:;e 

Great  Falls 
Subtotal 
Total 

Grand  totals-all  day  &  cores 


92,700 
182,500 
106,100 

74,600 


455,900 

4,700 
73,900 


78,600 


534,500 


OTU 
deficits 


Percent 
population 


Percent 
deficits 


4,000 
3,800 

17,900 
9,300 

32,000 


.23 
.46 
.26 
.18 


1.13 


100 
6,700 


.01 

.18 


6,800 


38,800 
9,019,500 


,19 


1.32 


.03 
.03 
.16 
.08 


0.30 

.00 

.06 

.06" 
0.36 


BLM  ownership 
(acres) 


■""■" 

— — ■ 

« 



0 









13,265 

50,300 
14,400 

1,400 
9,600 

.12 

.03 

.01 

.09 

2,337,307 

5,064 

0 

64,700 
2,281,700 

11,000 
262,500 

.15 
5.76 

.10 
2.47 

2,355,636 
2,654,098 

13,177 

26,000  (est.) 
191,981 

5,000  (est.) 
236,158 


14,906 
236,000  (est.) 
64,647 
20,087 


335,840 
571,998 

5^928.471 


""''uO^'mllir?  ~7  '"?  ""'"  °'  "''  ''  ^'^'^^  =  67.750,767  (42%  of  all  BLM  vacant  lands) 
120  miles  of  7  major  cities  -  -  -  -  22,779,979  (34%)  ■■•   '*""'''' 

120  miles  of  5  intermediate  cities  -  17,142,277  (25%)  •      ^ 

120  miles  of  4  small  cities  -  -  27,828*511  (41%) 

Total  BLM  vacant  lands  in  11  western  states  =  162,486,098        '  .   •' 


Percent  of 
total  BLM 
western  lands 


Percent  of  BLM  lands 
within  120  miles 
of  the  16  cities 


1.4 
1.6 


•  0.1 


0.2 
0.3 

3.6 


3.5 
3.9 


•0.3 


0.5 
0.8 


8.8 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Bidg  50,  Denver  Federal  Center 
Denver,  CO  8G225 


Bureau  of  Uer.d  Managemonl 

Library 

Denvei  Sarylce  Canttfl 
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